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PHRENOLOGY  FOR  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

By  J.  P.  Blackford. 

Physical  and  Mental  Training — Natural  Capa- 
city— Broad  Views — Failures — Phrenology 
THE  ONLY  Safe  Guide — A  Call  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  others  interested. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Blackford  was  one  of  the  ablest  Phrenologists  in 
the  Kingdom.  He  had  made  the  subject  his  lifes  stud/./.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  Hon.  Editor  of  the  Popular  Phrenologist,'' 
also  a  Lecturer  for  the  Society  {of  which  he  was  a  Life  Member  and 
Fellow).  At  one  time  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Wimbledon 
Borough  Council,  a  business  man,  and  until  his  death,  which 
look  place  very  shortly  after  this  article  was  written,  was  President 
'fj  the  local  Brotherhood,  and  an  active  Temperance  worker. 

With  the  new  order  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  as 
a  sequel  to  the  War  (now  happily  ended),  newer  con- 
ceptions of  Life's  aims  and  responsibilities  present  them- 
selves, and,  with  these,  there  arise  newer  conditions 
which  demand  fresh  methods  of  treating  the  great  prob- 
lems which  have  for  generations  been  pressing  for  solution. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  physical  and  mental 
training  of  our  children,  their  development  on  lines  in 
accordance  with  their  natural  capacities,  and  their  place- 
ment in  occupations  especially  suited  to  their  abilities, 
so  that  the  old  saying  as  to  round  pegs  in  square  holes  ** 
shall  have  lost  its  meaning  for  them. 

Similarly  the  matter  of  advancing  men  and  women 
to  superior  posts  of  various  kinds  requiring  special  endow- 
ments—  sucli  as  a  capacity  for  taking  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  business  requirements,  for  grasping 
general  principles  as  distinct  from  detailed  duties  ;  for 
clear  jud^-ment  as  to  the  future  results  of  present  actions  ; 
for  ability  to  take  oversight  of  others  ;  or  to  undertake 
great  responsibilities  ;  for  power  to  control  and  command, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  other  special  requirements  of 
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industrial  and  business  life — must  be  seriouslv  undertaken, 
and  dealt  with,  in  a  direct  and  practical  vva\',  by  those 
whose  province  is  to  make  such  appointments. 

The  ever-recurring  failures  of  men  and  women  in  all 
departments  of  life  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  in- 
adequate measures  hitherto  relied  upon  for  such  selections, 
and  the  need  for  some  surer  method  by  which,  at  a  glance, 
or  after  a  brief  examination,  the  natural  capacity,  or  special 
endowment,  of  a  candidate  for  anv  position,  can  be 
accurately  gauged. 

The  ordinary-  plan  of  placing  any  unemployed  person 
into  the  first  vacant  post  which  offers,  regardless  of  his 
natural  fitness  for  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  is 
not  only  wasteful  in  the  matter  of  general  efficiency,  but  is 
disappointing  both  to  employer  and  emplo)-ed,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  the  world's  wealth  or  happiness. 

Outside  Phrenology  there  is  no  method  of  accurateh' 
sorting  the  many  grades  of  persons,  young  and  old,  into 
their  rightful  places.  Who  but  the  Phrenologist  can  tell 
the  trustworthy  from  the  untrustworthy  without  previous 
knowledge  of  them  ?  Who  can  distinguish  the  hand 
worker  from  the  machine-worker  ?  B\'  what  standard 
can  be  judged  the  man  with  manipulative  skill  from  the 
muddler  ?  Is  a  man  of  literary  abihty  required — who 
can  point  him  out  ?  or  a  person  with  analytical  capacity  ? 
or  organising  power  ?  The  Phrenologist  alone  is  the 
person  who  is  qualified  to  do  this  work,  in  a  manner  at 
once  rapid  and  effective,  and  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  person,  or  his  record.  Qualified  Phrenologists 
have  been^  doing  this  for  years,  though  unrecognised 
officially.  Thousands  of  persons  have  been  rightly  placed 
in  accordance  with  their  advice,  and  not  only  in  regard  to 
their  particular  needs,  but  in  their  relation  to  their'fcllows 
and  to  their  usefulness  in  society,  as  workers  and  contri- 
butors to  the  social  weal. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  pre-war 
progress  was  either  the  careless  indifference,  or  the  entire 
Ignorance,  shown  by  those  in  authority  as  to  the  right 
training  and  employment  of  the  people,  in  accordance 
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with  their  natural  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
training  and  employment  was  designed.  Of  course  many 
firms  were  guided  in  their  promotions  to  the  higher  posts 
by  their  previous  experience  of  the  employees  they 
favoured,  but  even  then  the  appointments  would  not  of 
necessity  have  been  the  best,  for  the  initial  introduction 
into  that  business  of  such  an  employee  may  have  been  an 
error  ;  or  there  may  have  been  others  much  more  suitable 
for  the  advanced  post,  who  were  still  in  a  subordinate 
position,  but  to  whom  opportunities  for  demonstrating 
their  capacities  had  not  presented  themselves.  The  fact 
is,  the  whole  system  was  haphazard  and  unscientific, 
quite  unsuitable  for  an  age  of  progress  and  efficiency. 

I  said  "  system,*'  but  it  was  really  absence  of  system, 
for  no  regular  method  has  been,  or  could  be  built  up  from 
such  practices.  It  must  go.  It  cannot  be  retained. 
Were  there  no  Phrenology  to  aid  in  this  important  matter, 
the  world  must  still  try  and  struggle  on  in  the  bad  old 
way  ;  but  with  a  practical,  scientific  and  efficient  method 
to  rely  upon,  why,  in  the  new  world  which  is  being  created, 
should  we  be  tied  down  to  archaic  methods,  which  should 
be  numbered  among  the  things  that  are  obsolete  ? 

If  children  were  all  alike  as  to  natural  capacities, 
there  would  be  reason  in  training  them  all-  aUke,  and  in 
assuming  that  any  person,  or  all  persons,  may,  by  proper 
teaching  be  made  capable  of  filhng  any  position  ;  but 
that  is  not  so,  as  a  very  little  reflection  will  abundantly 
show.  The  experience  of  the  teacher  in  the  elementary 
scho()l,  where  the  children  are  first  introduced  to  methods 
of  learning,  is  that  while  particuLir  children  can  acquire 
certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  they  arc  duHards  at  other 
kinds  ;  though  other  children  can  Icarn  these  latter 
subjects,  but  are  dunces  in  the  former.  That  is  to  say, 
one  child  can  learn  arithmetic  easil\',  but  not  grammar, 
while  another  will  absorb  grammar,  but  prove  himself 
absolutely  incapable  of  understanding  figures ;  and  a 
third  may  be  able  to  grasp  both  of  these  ;  while  a  fourth 
may  be  incapable  in  both,  yet  be  efficient  in  some  other 
direction.    These  differences  are  inherent  in  the  children, 
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a  part  of  their  nature,  and  are  retained  throughout  their 
lives.  Phrenology  in  its  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  can 
detect  these  diiTcrences,  and  consequently  in  its  recom- 
mendations protect  both  teacher  and  pupil  or  employer 
and  employee  by  grading,  or  sorting,  each  class  of  child, 
or  adult,  according  to  their  natural  endowments. 

To  THE  Government  I  say  Phrenology  can  Help 
You  to  rebuild  the  world  by  putting  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.    Will  You  Accept  its  Aid  ? 

To  Labour  Bureaux,  Appointment  Committees, 
School  Authorities,  University  Councils,  and  other 
Authorities  charged  with  the  Education  of  the  people, 
or  the  employment  of  the  workers  of  the  nation.  Phreno- 
logy can  Help  You.    Will  You  Accept  its  Aid  ? 

To  Employers,  Teachers,  Ministers,  Leaders  of 
Men  and  Women  in  all  departments  of  hfe.  Phrenology 
CAN  Help  You.    Will  You  Let  It  ? 

To  all  you  Men  and  Women  who  seek  to  be  put  in 
positions  in  life  for  which  nature  has  fitted  you,  and  to 
engage  in  the  work  which  brings  you  most  happiness, 
Phrenology  can  Help  You.  Will  You  Accept  its 
Help  ? 

In  the  process  of  reconstructing  the  world  and  making 
it  new,  every  legitimate  means  should  be  employed  to 
secure  the  best  results,  every  instrumentality  pressed  into 
the  service  which  has  for  its  aim  the  right  education  for 
every  child,  and  the  right  placing  of  every  worker  by  hand 
or  brain,  where  they  will  secure  the  highest  happiness  for 
themselves,  and  be  of  truest  service  to  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  and  the  nation  of  which  they  are 
citizens. 


J'KoKEH.soK  Ai.FUKj,  Ki;ssKi>  Wallack^  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  OM  in  his 
work,  r/«  Woruicr/nl  Century,  nayn  -"Phrenology  18  a  true  scienco.  'in  tho 
coming  century  Phrenology  will  assuredly  attain  general  importance.  It  will 
prove  iMf  to  be  the  true  soience  of  mind.  Us  practical  ubch  in  education,  in 
8eJf.di«ciphne.  in  the  reformatory  treatment  of  criminals,  and  in  the  remedial 
treatment  of  the  insane,  will  give  it  one  of  the  highest  places  in  tho  hierarchy 
of  the  sciences,  ' 
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RECONSTRUCTION    FROM    A  PHRENOLOGICAL 
STANDPOINT. 

By  Amy  B.  Barnard,  L.L.A.,  F.B.P.S. 

Re-building  Society — A  Golden  Opportunity — 
Blind  Methods — What  Phrenology  can  do — 
Natural  Health — Woman  and  the  State — 
The  Government  Services. 

Miss  Barnard  is  a  qualified  teacher,  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  ami  she  has  done  great  service  for  Phrenology  by 
her  Magazine  and  Newspaper  articles,  ivhich  hare  been  read  with 
keen  interest  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  world  is  anticipating  peace  :  it  hopes  to  restore 
what  war  has  destroyed,  to  rebuild  society  on  better 
foundations,  to  make  Hfc  happier,  broader,  wiser,  nobler 
for  every  human  being.  Innumerable  plans  for  recon- 
struction are  surging  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women, 
who  see  what  a  golden  opportunity  is  here.  Probably 
the  best  of  these  remain,  if  not  unuttered,  at  least  unheard 
by  those  entrusted  with  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

There  are  several  very  obvious  directions  in  which 
the  help  of  Phrenology  is  urgently  needed  in  this  work, 
though— red  tape  being  even  more  difficult  to  break  down 
than  barbed  wire — the  people  will  have  to  insist  on  using 
it  if  the  nation  is  to  benefit  by  it. 

Men  are  pouring  back  into  the  industrial  and  professional 
occupations  thev  followed  before  the  war  :  women  war 
workers  are  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  who 
cannot  return  to  their  former  posts,  or  never  had  any. 
Millions  of  pounds  ivom  the  people^s  shrunken  purse  are 
being  allocated  to  assist  the  demobilised  :  money,  time, 
effort,  are  lavishly  expended  on  training  disabled  men 
for  new  occupations,  assisting  )-ouths  to  complete  their 
special  studies,  and  appointing  the  mt.st  promising  to 
posts  of  responsibiHty.  The  glaring  defect  in  all  this  is 
that  the  method  of  selection  is  bhnd,  the  result  uncertain. 
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A  Phrenologist  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
young  man  who  presents  himself  to  the  Employment 
Exchange  or  Appointments  Department  has  aptitude 
for  mechanical  engineering,  chemical  analysis,  archi- 
tecture, commerce,  teaching,  journalism,  languages  and 
so  on.  Indeed,  such  aptitude  would  be  revealed  by  the 
form  of  his  head  even  in  childhood.  Awful  waste  might 
be  obviated  if  the  advice  of  a  qualified  Phrenologist  were 
taken  over  each  man  and  woman  seeking  work.  Age 
would  no  longer  be  the  fetish  it  is.  The  appointment  of 
a  woman  to  the  Civil  Service  would  in  no  sense  depend 
on  her  "  father's  profession,"  but  on  her  individual  capa- 
city. High  birth  would  give  place  to  brains,  nepotism 
to  moral  character. 

As  to  education,  concerning  the  betterment  of  which 
the  nation  is  wide  awake  at  last,  it  will  continue  to  fall 
short  of  success,  until  it  takes  the  individual  child,  sets 
him  in  the  midst,  and  discerns  his  natural  aptitudes  and 
tendencies,  for  not  till  these  are  known  to  the  teacher 
should  attempts  be  made  to  instruct  and  train  boy  or  girl. 
Why  does  not  the  Board  of  Education  at  least  test  the 
help  obtainable  from  a  quahfied  Phrenologist,  test  it  with 
normal  and  supernormal  children  as  well  as  with  abnormal 
ones  ^  What  an  opportunity  there  is  now  with  the 
scholars  of  the  day  training  classes  !  A  consulting  Phreno- 
logist might  well  be  attached  to  each,  and  may  a  time 
soon  come  when  every  local  education  authority  shall 
have  39  an  indispensable  adjunct  a  paid  Phrenological 
consultant. 

Another  aspect  of  national  reconstruction  is  the  reform 
of  the  churches.  In  the  effort  to  bring  the  people  inside 
a  place  of  worship,  is  the  preacher  still  going  to  refuse 
to  study  what  he  needs  to  know  even  more  than  doctrinal 
theology,  vu.,  human  nature  as  revealed  by  Phrenology  ? 
Does  the  ancient  and  weirdly  founded  charge  of '  fatalistic ' 
still  attach  Itself  to  this  enlightened  and  superb  method 
ot  understanding  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  the 
individual  >  A  Phrenological  course  should  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  every  theological  college. 
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There  is  an  outcry  for  a  National  Health  Department 
as  a  feature  of  National  Reconstruction,  so  that  a  sturdy, 
virile  people  may  replace  the  weakly  one  revealed  at  the 
time  of  conscription.  It  is  said  we  must  become  an  Ai 
people.  In  this  direction,  too,  the  advice  of  the  Phreno- 
logist can  be  of  value,  since  it  aims  at  producing  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano,  balance,  self-control,  utihsation  of 
all  the  mental  powers  to  the  highest  ends.  Get  rid  of 
ignorance,  laziness  and  dirt,  and  you  have  a  nation  well 
on  the  road  to  health  and  happiness. 

In  reconstruction,  woman  is  at  last  coming  into  her 
right  place  as  a  citizen,  the  State,  through  the  practical 
demonstration  of  her  capacity,  having  been  forced  to 
admit  her  value  as  a  loyal  subject  and  responsible  being. 
Every  mental  faculty  possessed  by  man  is  possessed  by 
woman.  Phrenolog}^  sealed  its  guarantee  to  that  a 
centurv  ago.  Shame  on  our  civilization  that  it  has  needed 
the  aw'ful  Great  War  to  convince  England,  Germany  and 
now  PVance,  of  the  wrong  it  has  done  to  womanhood  in 
denying  it  all  poHtical  and  many  legal  and  social  rights  ! 
\*olumes  might  be  written  on  the  vast  possibihties  for 
the  races  of  the  future  due  to  this  discovery  of  woman's 
powers.  Belgium  might  well  profit  by  it  in  the  complete 
social  and  political  reconstruction  before  her.  But  has 
anyone  taken  the  trouble  to  instruct  Belgian  refugees  in 
the  truths  of  Phrenolog)-  while  in  England  ? 

Lastly,  in  the  political  arena,  more  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  the  training  of  young  diplomats.  The  Consular 
Service  will  become  a  department  of  serious  importance. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to  the  character  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  at  the  next  Election. 

All  these  efforts  are  good  signs  and  emphatic 
demonstration  of  the  increasing  importance  attached  to 
personal  quaHfications.  These  are,  however,  onh'  a  few 
of  the  directions  in  which  a  serious  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  Phrenology  can  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  nation  by  us  over  reconstruction. 
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NATURE  AND  THE  SQUARE  PEGS. 

By  Geo.  Hart-Cox. 

Costly  Mistakes  in  the  Past— We  are  Dealing 
WITH  a  New  Type  of  Man— Training  the 
Wrong  Persons — Inborn  Mental  Gifts  the 
Test — Nature's  Classification. 

Mr.  G.  Hart-Cox  m  a  bttsiness  man,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives in  London  of  a  firm  known  all  over  the  world.  He  is  a 
Phrenologist  of  ynany  years  standing,  a  Fellow  of  the  SocieU/, 
a  Past  President ,  a  Lecturer,  and  Hon.  Secretary  uf  the  Societi/'s 
Board  of  Examiners. 

In  peace  as  in  war,  mistakes  are  costly ;  and  infor- 
mation and  intelligence  organisations  for  their  prevention 
are  of  the  first  importance. 

Now  that  the  War    is  over.   Reconstruction  and 
progress  will  be  on   gigantic  scales  :  cities,  industries, 
and  educational  systems  will   be  planned  anew,  with 
careful  foresight  and  ambitious  purpose;    and  now  as 
never  before  men  will  be  wanted,  men    competent  to 
lead,  men  trained  and  capable  of  pioneering  research, 
tor  industries,    for    reconstruction;    and   the  selection 
and  appointment  of  these  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
vital  and  important  of  aU  the  problems  of  the  future. 
Uld  methods  and  traditions  must  now  give  place.    It  will 
have  to  be  recognised  that  we  have  new  conditions,  a 
new  type  of  man,  and  a  new  world;  and  full  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  many  scientific  and  other  helpful 
discoveries  of  recent  years,  if  scrappings  bv  the  way  are 
to  be  fewer  and  less  disastrous.       ^    "     •  > 

Schemes  for  training  and  equipment  are  not  wanting 
but  It  IS  as  unscientific  and  wasteful  to  train  wrong  men' 
as  It  IS  to  put  untrained  men  to  work  for  which  they  are 

wm  rjn'^V  ''^[f      '""^  P-"^  -  -hich  so  iiud^ 

uili  turn.    A  very  small  amount  of  training  was  required 
o  make  a  scientist  of  Edison,  and  to  make  a  pai  o 
George  Morland  ;    while,  although  some  men  can  do  wd 
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in  several  directions,  no  amount  of  training  would  ever 
have  made  an  orator  of  Brunei,  an  engineer  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  or  a  self  reliant  and  competent  leader  of  men, 
of  the  late  Czar  of  Russia.  Training  to  be  of  value  must 
therefore  be  suited  to  the  individual. 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  recently  deceased,  known  to 
the  world  as  a  great  actor,  was  originally  trained  for  the 
clerical  or  medical  profession.  The  abandonment  of 
unsuitable  training  for  careers  more  congenial  furnishes  a 
chapter  in  the  lives  of  so  many  notable  men,  whose  dis- 
tinctions and  great  achievements  have  been  won  in 
unexpected  directions  ;  and  yet  \vc  still  educate  and  train 
according  to  curriculum. 

The  boy  equipped  by  nature  for  the  easy  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  scientific  and  practical,  is  made  to  grind 
at  philosophies  and  dead  languages  ;  and  the  boy  with 
the  artistic  nature  of  his  mother  must  follow  the  surgical 
profession  of  his  father  ;  training  and  purpose  of  life  aHke 
being  decided  without  reference  to  the  birthright  of  the 
individual.  In  other  departments  of  life  we  follow 
Nature's  indications.  No  gardener  would  similarly  treat 
his  plants  ;  each  is  trained  in  its  own  way.  No  chemist 
would  similarly  ignore  the  inherent  quahties  of  his  materials. 
Why,  in  the  world  of  human  development  do  men  seek 
to  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of  thistles  ?  Why  here 
do  we  so  confidently  expect  the  impossible  ?  For  the  best 
results,  to  say  nothing  of  speeding  up,  information  and 
intelligence  departments  should  here  have  a  free  hand. 
The  selection  and  training  of  men  is  pivotal,  and  scientific  methods 
should  be  adopted. 

That  individuals  differ  in  their  inborn  capacities  has 
probably  never  been  doubted  ;  and  that  the  differences 
are  largely  dependent  upon  particular  conditions  of  brain 
and  body  is  now  not  only  very  largely  accepted,  but  is 
quite  demonstrable.  Special  mental  tendencies  are  found 
to  be  associated  with  certain  brain  conditions  ;  and  the 
quality,  size,  contour,  and  regional  distribution  of  brain 
become  main  factors  in  determining  mental  possibilities, 
it  follows  that  the  basis  of  selection  should  be  the  brain  iiself. 
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A  comparison  of  the  portraits  of  Judges,  Musicians, 
Orators,  pioneers  in  business  and  finance,  Scientists,  and 
others,  in  groups  of  their  kind,  will  confirm  the  claims  as 
to  localisation  and  the  relations  which  exist  between 
development  and  function.  The  men  at  the  top  in  all 
departments  of  human  progress  are  most  frequently  those 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  into  hne  with  their 
inborn  tendencies  ;  and  their  portraits  may  therefore 
be  safely  taken  for  the  test.  How  many  of  these  may  have 
achieved  success  in  spite  of  adverse  training,  and  after 
sacrifice  of  life  in  wrong  directions,  cannot  be  known  ;  but 
the  portraits  will  show  that  there  should  have  been  no 
need  to  waste  years  in  blind  experiment. 

Our  leaders  and  workers  in  the  great  reconstruction 
should  first  be  selected  according  to  nature's  classification, 
and  then  trained  consistently  with  their  special  physical  and 
ttieiJal  etidowments.  This  would  mean  pleasurable  response 
under  training,  and  the  minimum  of  friction  and  of 
waste  of  time  and  energ)-,  and  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
and  strength  in  the  desired  directions  ;  every  man  working 
and  achieving  in  the  directions  of  his  greatest  possibilities, 
and  the  avoidance  of    square  pegs  in  round  holes.'* 


REORGANISING  THE  NATION. 

By  G.  H.  J.  DuTTox,  J. P. 

The  Science  of  Mind — Reconstruciing  Society — 
Phrenology  Indispensable — Natural  Fitness 
— Children  are  most  Important — ^The  Quali- 
fications of  Teachers — Some  Needful  Re- 
forms— A  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Button  is  ivell-known  in  trade  and  politics.  He  haa 
combined  the  sti/dy  of  Phrenology  with  his  various  puhli<-  duties 
arid  is  an  Edumttortal  enthusiast.  He  is  a  Justice  of  (he  Peaee 
for  the  County  of  Lincolnshire,  and  an  acceptable  speaker  for 
various  societies. 

Phrenology  is  the  science  of  mind.  Reconstruction 
is  building  again.    How  shall  we  organise  Society  on  a 
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Phrenological  basis  ?  \Vc  can  only  do  it  by  understanding 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  and  its  method  of  working. 
To  attempt  to  reconstruct  Society  without  the  aid  of 
Phrenology  is  like  trying  to  fly  an  aeroplane  without  an 
enginc.^  The  propelling  power  of  all  mental  and  physical 
action  is  the  mind,  and  its  complex  mechanism  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  all  influence  and  progress. 

Under  present  conditions  men  are  selected  for  positions 
in  the  State  without  any  clearly  defined  knowledge  as  to 
their  capacity  or  fitness  for  the  post  assigned.  No  wonder 
there  is  failure,  waste  of  energy,  futility  and  misdirected 
force.  In  a  properly  arranged  society,  men,  women,  and 
young  people  will  be  placed  in  positions  for  which  they 
are  naturally  best  adapted. 

It  is  very  little  use  attempting  to  alter  those  who  have 
reached  manhood  and  womanhood.  While  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  adage,  It  is  never  too  old  to  learn,"  the  State 
should  lay  the  right  foundation  with  the  children. 

Our  Educational  s\stem  needs  to  be  reconstructed 
on  Phrenological  Hnes.  Children  should  be  taught  subjects 
suited  to  their  mental  capacity.  To  give  music  lessons, 
for  example,  to  a  child  that  is  deficient  in  the  mental 
faculties  of  Tunc,  Time,  Locality  and  Form  is  useless,  and  a 
waste  of  effort  for  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  equallv  futile  to 
endeavour  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  to  a  boy 
in  whom  the  reasoning  powers  and  calculation  are  small. 

Instead  of  placing  children  indiscriminately  in  a  Form 
or  Class,  the\'  should  be  classified  in  types,  i.e. — scientific, 
— literary, — philosophical, — mechanical, — artistic,  etc. 

For  these  distinctive  t)'pes,  teachers  with  particular 
qualifications  should  be  selected,  the  same  as  speciahsts 
are  recognised  in  the  medical  profession. 

At  present,  the  curriculum  for  teacher  and  scholar  is 
often  so  extensive  and  wnried  as  to  prove  detrimental  to 
both. 

Tlie  onl\'  children  who  are  able  to  grasp  so  many 
subjects  arc  those  with  an  all-round  mental  capacity. 
When  scholars  have  a  combination  of  the  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties,  tlie  scientific,  literarx',  philosophical 
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and  artistic  qualities,  they  ma\-  be  taught  a  variety  of 
subjects  with  interest  and  profit  ;  and  for  such  subjects 
the  teacher  should  have  a  corresponding  type  of  mind. 

How  many  of  us  well  remember  the  curtailment  of 
our  education  when  we  left  school. 

At  five  years  of  age  we  were  sent  to  an  elementary 
school,  where,  after  a  time,  we  acquired  a  decent  know- 
ledge of  the  three  R's,  and,  at  twelve,  we  were  removed 
to  a  secondary  school,  where,  after  a  few  pages  of  Ahn's 
First  French  Course,  Dr.  Smith's  Latin,  a  few  lessons  in 
Drawing,  Painting,  or  Modelling,  and  a  course  of  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  and  kindred  sciences,  we  were  taken  from 
school  and  put  to  business. 

The  farmer  who  wants  to  reap  ten  acres  of  corn 
from  his  field  must  not  leave  off  after  sowing  one  acre  of 
corn.  Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happened  in  our 
mental  experience.  Instead  of  children  being  allowed  to 
'  finish  "  their  education,  they  are  removed  after  acquiring 
a  smattering  of  knowledge. 

It  IS  true  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  rush  and  push, 
and  cramming  at  school  leads  to  mental  indigestion,  but 
this  would  be  greatly  checked  if  the  subjects  taught  were 
hmited  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner. 

The  average  child  has  to  learn  far  too  many  subjects 
Very  often  the  child  of  one  talent  is  treated  the  same  as 
the  one  with  ten  talents,  and,  hke  its  prototype  in  the 
Bible,  Its  talent  is  hid,  buried  or  lost. 

If  the  child  of  one  or  two  talents  was  taught  a  few 
subjects  instead  of  ten  or  more,  it  would  be  better  able 
to  master  these,  and  become  more  efficient  and  thorough. 

Again,  the  Moral  Education  of  children  is  often 
conducted  without  any  reference  to  or  knowledge  of  the 
feehngs  and  emotions  of  the  pupil.  Some  children  are 
born  vicious  others  have  a  hereditary  bias  for  what  is 
highest  and  best.  To  press  home  to  a  conscientious  child 
the  precept  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  is  useless  and  an 
insult  to  the  child. 

Tc^ichers  should  understand  more  fully  the  nature 
01  the  child  they  are  expected  to  train. 
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A  child  with  sympathy  and  the  social  quahties  pre- 
dominant requires  very  different  treatment  to  one  in 
whom  the  selfish  sentiments  are  powerfully  developed. 

In  a  reconstructed  school  conducted  by  a  teacher 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology,  the  moral  education 
of  the  scholars  will  be  adapted  to  their  mental  condition 
and  needs,  and  they  will  be  classified  accordingly. 

The  practice  of  giving  rewards  for  eflSciency  is  often 
very  unfair.  Some  children  have  naturally  a  good  memory 
and  an  active  mind.  They  learn  rapidly  and  with  facility. 
Others  arc  naturally  dull,  lymphatic  and  slow  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  To  place  the  latter  in  competition  with  the 
former  is  to  put  them  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Education  should  be  its  own  reward  "  if  one  may 
paraphrase  a  sentence  applicable  to  virtue,  but  if  prizes 
are  to  be  given,  pupils  should,  in  common  fairness,  start 
from  the  scratch  or  else  be  handicapped  according  to  their 
mental  capacity. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  in  the  past  to  the 
health  conditions  of  children.  True,  some  progress  has 
been  made  of  late  years,  and  children  now  have  their 
teeth  and  other  matters  attended  to,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  Government  have  done  well  in  suggesting  a 
Ministry  of  Health,  but  a  special  department  in  London 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  all  that  is  necessary. 

To  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
regardless  of  the  health  conditions  of  the  children  with 
whom  they  have  to  associate,  is  an  injustice  to  parent  and 
child,  if  compulsory  education  is  necessary,  as  no  doubt 
it  is,  then  the  State  that  orders  it  must  see  that  the  child 
is  protected  from  disease,  and  taught  the  principles  of 
healthy  living. 

The  whole  subject  of  reconstruction  is  a  vast  one, 
and  gives  scope  for  a  series  of  articles  or  books.  This 
outline,  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  a  foundation  for  reconstruc- 
tion on  which  the  mental  expert  may  build  a  superstructure 
worthy  of  the  subject.  i 


AX  ATTEMPT  TO  FORMULATE  A  PLAN. 

Bv  John  Nayler,  J. P. 

What  Reconstruction  Means — Pulling  Down 
AND  Re-building — Government  Methods  not 
Satisfactory — Moral  Forces  Badly  Wanted 
— Let  Reason  Rule — Training  People  for 
Unsuitable  Businesses — Young  People  and 
Bad  Habits. 

Mr.  Noyler  u-  manager  of  three  important  London  ywws- 
papers,  an  honorary  worker  for  the  British  Phrenological  Society, 
and  has  filled  the  positions  of  President  and  Hon.  Editor  of  ike 
Society's  official  publications.  He  i^-  an  active  social  worker  in 
other  fields,  and  is  well-known  in  Lancashire  ajid  London.  He 
is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Surrey,  a  Member 
of  the  Royal  Agricidtural  Society  of  Etigland,  and  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce*. 

"  Reconstruction  "  is  a  word  which  conveys  a  different 
impression  to  different  minds.  To  some  it  may  mean  a 
great  deal— to  others  very  Httle.  Some  four  or  five 
months  before  the  Great  War  started  I  was  told  by  a 
gentleman,  whose  opinion  I  valued  highly,  that  a  war 
would  shortly  start  that  would  tear  Europe  in  pieces. 
I  was  startled  and  alarmed,  and  hoped  for  once  he  was 
mistaken.  And  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  I  asked. 
"  That  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  but  we  must  first  pull 
down  before  we  can  rebuild.'*  To  some  people  it  appears 
as  if  the  war  had  pulled  down  everything,  and  now  we  are 
in  the  position  of  being  about  to' reconstruct  the  world 
and  society  on  truer  and  happier  lines  at  will. 

This  theory  requires  careful  studv  and  examination. 
Jietore  we  can  make  a  new  and  better  world,  or  transform 
society,  we  must  have  good  materials  to  work  upon,  and 
have  architects  and  builders  with  good  ideas  and  noble 
purposes.  In  this  case,  the  material  is  mainly  our  battered 
warriors,  and  the  architects  are  men  working  under 
Government  auspices  and  following  Government  methods. 
1  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  Government  department 
IS  capable  of  helping  men  and  women  in  any  greater 
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degree  than  they  can  help  themselves.  Government 
departments  can  waste  time  and  money,  and  interfere 
with  people  and  their  business — that  is  universally  ad- 
mitted—but as  to  saving  anybody's  time,  or  money,  or 
energies,  or  giving  personal  help  where  help  is  needed,  this 
is,  I  fear,  beyond  them.  Their  methods  are  wasteful.  I  am 
not  alone  in  this  opinion.  I  read  in  to-dav's  paper  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lieut.  Moslev,  R.F.C. 
in  which  he  says  :  Bureaucrac)^'  spells  failure.'  Private 
enterprise  is  the  supreme  genius  of  our  race's  success." 

The  real  reconstruction  of  our  social  life  must  come 
from  those  people,  and  those  organisations,  which  deal  in 
moral,  educational  and  spiritual  forces.  These  are  badl\- 
wanted.  The  evil  forces  of  the  world  are  still  active. 
Force,  tyranny,  brutahty,  violence  and  oppression  have 
held  sway  too  long.  The  nations  have  suffered  from  them 
among  themselves,  and  the  men  in  our  own  armies,  as 
individuals,  have  suffered  under  the  wheels  of  the  machine 
they  have  helped  to  create.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Force  seems  to  them  the  power  to  appeal  to  in  all  emer- 
gencies, and  the  strike  menace — far  more  serious  than 
most  people  realise — is  but  a  symptom  of  the  drift  of 
men's  minds. 

If,  however,  we  want  to  reconstruct  our  social  world, 
we  must  try  and  dethrone  Force  and  put  Reason  in  its 
place.  New  and  nobler  ideas  are  wanted,  and  must  be 
found  if  the  world  is  to  be  regenerated  and  uplifted. 

If  we  can  do  this  the  world  will  be  reconstructed  on 
happier  lines  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  educational  and  technical 
training  plans  which  are  being  pushed  upon  our  notice. 

There  is  a  theory  that  most  men  in  the  Army  want 
to  get  back  to  their  "  old  job."  In  thousands  of  cases 
this  is  nbsolutel)'  erroneous,  as  both  men  and  officers  are 
determined  not  to  go  back  to  what  they  were  doing  before 
the  war.  This  appHes  equally  to  clerks,  dentists,  gardeners, 
and  such  like  divergent  businesses.  Further,  among  the 
n)en  who  want  to  settle  on  the  land  there  is  a  widc^spread 
dislike  to  joining  Government  settlements.    They  want 
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to  settle  m  English  villages,  among  friends  and  neighbours 
with  social  hfe  and  intercourse,  away  from  all  traces  of 
army  life.  We  know  this  is  the  ideal  of  many.  Before 
this  can  be  realised,  practical  work  on  a  farm  must  be 
undertaken— farming  is  a  highly  technical  business,  and 
cannot  be  taught  properly  without  access  to  land  and 
practical  work.  I  hear  that  a  short  special  college  course 
IS  being  prepared  for  officers.  This  will  make  them 
theoretical  farmers,  but  will  not  qualify  them  to  make 
nioney  by  farming.  They  are  more  likely  to  lose  money 
than  make  it.  ^ 

Probably,  if  the  Government  proposed  to  turn  soldiers 
into  opticians,  fitters,  smiths,  and  other  highly  paid 
mechanics,  the  Trades  Unions  would  interfere.  Such 
tradesmen,  however,  are  urgently  wanted. 

A  far  more  serious  question  than  the  resettling  of 
the  milhons  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  Army  is  the 
matter  of  the  young  people— many  of  whom  have  been 
earning  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the  war,  who  have 
contracted  bad  and  wasteful  habits.'and  who 'are  almost 
out  of  control.  Wise  parental  control  will  correct  this 
and  education,  if  made  really  attractive  and  interesting  ' 
It  is  time  we  turned  to  Phrenology.    By  it  we  ?auf>e 

SsiS'^nJ  k'  ^'^^''^^^^  ^"'^  pers^onSri:iifs7n! 
crasies-and  knowing  these,  we  are  able  to  advise  as  to  a 
person  s  proper  work  or  business,  and  the  field  in  whkh 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 

If  I  were  rich  enough  I  would  delight  to  start  an 
^tZ^wCT  -/h--I°gical  lifes  free  to  all 
comers.  What  time  and  money  would  be  saved  if  men 
could  at  once  be  directed  into  that  class  of  business  for 
which  they  have  a  natural  and  innate  qualification 
fh.  n  Chemist,  the  Builder,  the  Engineer 

ourn-Tst'Jhe^n'^'^""'  '\  ^^P'^^'  ^^^^  ^^armf'the 
journalist,    the   Designer,   the   Musician,  -  these  and 


PHRENOLOGY  is  a  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  based  upon 
the  AiiafotHi/  tnid  Pbyswlogij  of  the  Brain  ;  and  it  claims: — 
I.  That  thr  Bid/n  is  the  (nr/an  of  the  Mind. 
'2.  That  indiridnal  hrain.s  differ  from  one  another  in  size, 

shape,  eonfoitry  quality  and  efficiency. 
.'J.  Thai  the  various  lobes  and  convolutions  of  the  brain  differ 
in    their    relative  sizes  to  each  other  in  different 
individuals. 

4.  lltat  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  concerned  with  the 
pcrfnniance  of  different  ntentcd  functions. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  brain  variations  are  largely  accountable 
for  the  diversities  in  human  character  and  intellect  ;  and  it  follows 
also  that  it  is  possible  for  a  skilled  Phrenologist  to  estimate  mental 
tendencies,  capacities,  talents  and  hinitations. 
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MjMiMi  .M  Annual  Subscrifhox  ; — Geatlemen,  lOs.;  Ladies,  5». 

Members  Imve  the  use  of  a  conipreheasive  Library  of  some 
500  volimu's  of  l^hrenolojrical  works,  and  possess  full  equality 
in  voting  ])o\ver  and  eli*;ibilitv  for  oltice. 

INSTKLX'TION  CLASSES  arc  held,  in  which  lectures  are 
pjiven  on  the  [)rinciples  of  lMirenolo<ry  and  its  application  to  the 
livinf^  subject,  and  on  the  Aiuitoiuy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain 
and  Nervous  System  and  (tf  tiu'  Skull. 

ExAMiNATJONs  for  t[ie  Society's  Certificate  are  held 
periodicallv. 

MEEtlN(!S  are  held  from  September  to  June  (iuclusive) 
on  Tuesday  evenings. 

*Scii-:NTinc  l^RArncfc:  iMKK'nNG.  At  the  Society's  Office  on 
the  iiist  Tuesday  in  the  month  at  7.0,  for  Dehneatious  only. 

♦Pi'iiLK-  Lk(*tukk.~  Second  Tuesday  in  the  month  at  7.0, 
generally  at  Kurnival  Hall.  Furnival  Street,  Holborn. 
Council  Mkktinc.    Third  Tuesday  (Private). 
Mkmhkks'  Puactick  MKKTiN(i.    At  the  Offices,  Fourth 
Tuesday  at  7.0,  for  practice  aiul  elementary  instruction. 
Members  only. 

Fkllovvs'  AIkktin(j.    l^'ifth  Tuesday  (Private). 
*Non-Members  who  are  intcfested  iti  Phrenology  are  welcomed  to  these 

Meetings. 

For  furtlier  informati<Mi  applv  bv  letter  to  tlu»  Hon.  Secretary  : 
Miss  DENNING, 

()r)-tU).  Ciiancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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